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Taking On Term Limits 


t the height of the debate, two 
old House incorrigibles with 60 
years of incumbency between 
them made great sport of the term 
limits amendment, which is exactly what 
it deserved. 

The wail for term limits came from a 
populace that is addicted to wailing and 
accustomed to having its every whimper 
recorded and analyzed — and in some ■ 
unfortunate instances, acted upon. A 
considerable number of Republicans, 
although not enough, were perfectly 
willing to change the Constitution to 
please the angry white male, whose 
message to incumbent congressmen last 
November was, "Whoever you are, I hate 
you.” 

John Dingell of Michigan, the 
Democratic baron who ran the House 
Energy and Commerce Committee with 
an iron fist for many years, tripped the 
lignt fantastic on the House floor with a 
bill that flushed out the incumbent 
hypocrites who wanted term limits for 
other people. The word “hypocrite” is a 
no-no in debate, so Dingell couldn’t say 
what he was so obviously about. But 
“hypocritical" was used by Rep. Martin 
Hoke (R-Ohio), and Dingell, despite his 
bulk, nimbly leapt to his feet and 
demanded that Hoke’s words be taken 
down— that is, that he be put down for 
saying them. 

This set off a small delay in considering 
the Dingell amendment, which would 
require that everyone with 12 years’ 
service be subject to instant retirement. 

“As I have long stated,” he said 
gleefully, “the loss would be in terms of 
legislative experience, would empower 
bureaucrats, lobbyists and congressional 
staff to make decisions made today by all 
of us, who are held accountable by the 
people every two years.” 

Henry Hyde of Illinois, chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee, later 
embellished the argument for old hands. 

He has been in the House for 20 years to 
Dingell’s 40. Dingell’s father was also a 
congressman, so in a sense “the Truck,” 
as his cowed colleagues call him, has 
known no other life. 

Hyde is a conservative Republican, 
almost a parody of your entrenched 
incumbent. He has a silver mane and the 
paunch that cartoonists love. But as he 
came down the aisle smiling and bowing 
like a monarch among his people, 

Democrats looked on him with unalloyed 
joy. He is their most treasured ally. 

They chuckled through his graphic 
examples of the necessity of seasoning: 
the old skipper on the bridge in the 
storm, the dentist with the whirring drill 


and the neurosurgeon who has “shaved 
your head and made the pencil line across 
your skull and he approaches with the 
electric saw — ask him, won’t you, one 
question: ‘Are you a careerist?’ ” 

In the week that the story of a v 
simpleton, “Forrest Gump,” won most of 
the Oscars in sight, Hyde dismissed his 
opposition as engaged in the “dumbing . 
down of America.” The hunger for 
“citizen-legislators” who would go back to 
the plow or the computer after six or 12 
years should have been assuaged by a 50 
percent turnover in membership since 1 
1990. 

“This isn’t conservative,” he declared. 
“It’s a radical distrust of democracy.” 

Both Hyde and Dingell protested that 
the founders had considered the question 
carefully, and decided that nothing should 
interfere with the electorate’s freedom of 
choice of their representatives. The 
question of the unfair advantage of 
incumbency he dealt with in a compelling 
vignette. 

Of his opponent, he said: “He’s home, 
smoking a Macanudo, stroking his collie 
dog, sipping from a snifter of Courvoisier, 
and watching an R-rated movie on cable. 
And I’m at my one-millionth banquet.” 
Neither fingered the real culprits in 
the charade, the American voters who 
are said to favor term limits by 85 
percent. If they would turn out and vote 
by 85 percent, they would make short 
work of the problem. But only 38 percent 
bothered to get out of bed on Nov. 8 and 
deliver the country to the tender mercies 
of Newt Gingrich and 73 new Republican 
members of the House. 

Actually, despite having come here on 
a platform of aversion to Washington, 
many are quickly seduced by the city and 
congressional life. 

The rookies helped turn back the 
second Republican assault on the 
Constitution in a month. Last time, out of 
the same sense of victimhood and 
helplessness, they proposed to pry open 
our most sacred document to insert an 
amendment for a balanced budget. 

Nothing stops Congress from cutting 
enough money to balance the budget. 

They simply lack the will. “Stop me 
before I kill again” was the message that 
mercifully went down in the Senate. 

When Hyde concluded, the Democrats 
gave him a standing ovation. He went 
back to his seat halfway down the aisle, 
and fans crowded around him to hail his 
stellar performance. First down the line 
was John Dingell. The two old pros had 
shown the body how it’s done. 



